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as they treated their oVn men, and both had died like
flies. Now in a sort of death-bed repentance at this
eleventh hour the Ottoman Government was treating
them with great kindness and giving them much liberty.
But of the thousands that set out from Kut only a few
hundred remained. These were probably better treated
than any prisoners have been treated before, except the
Russians in Japan. They ran their own affairs, attempted
escapes without punishment, and worked as they
willed.
As to the officers, as a whole they were pretty well
treated, but the life of a prisoner-of-war must always
be a dreary hardship.
The iron chain round us began to relax and, as we
gained more liberty, our spirits rose. There were many
attempts at escape. We worked night and day in secret
preparing and studying any maps we could get, and
copying and enlarging passes and plans sent to us from
England in split post-cards or cunningly hidden in
books. But though it was easy to get out of camp,
the country beyond was wild and barren and made a
perfect prison wall. It was full of fierce men. It was
as if one tried to escape from Kabul through the wild
Afghan tribes over the mountains into India.
Everywhere there were signs of the Ottoman Empire
breaking up. In the town, into which we were now
allowed to go under guard, the people talked with open
discontent. The hills were full of deserters and brigands.
Food was short and the prices crept up till only the
rich could buy sugar and tea and the necessaries of life.
Our guards had grown slack, I could feel the break